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ADDRESS. 


The  President  of  this  Institution,  Judge  Sharswood,  having 
been  obliged  to  attend  the  session  of  the  Supreme  Court  at 
P  ittsburg,  a  vice  president  who  is  also  the  Chairman  of  the  Building 
Committee,  was  selected  to  make  the  re-opening  address.  This 
semi-centennial  commemoration  of  the  first  opening  of  the 
building  is  an  occasion  of  special  gladness,  for  it  is  not  a  grudg¬ 
ing  Dives-like  offering  of  valueless  crumbs  to  the  less  favored, 
but  it  is  the  liberal  free-will  offering  to  the  deaf  mutes  of  this  com¬ 
monwealth,  of  a  renovated  and  enlarged  institution  complete  in 
all  of  its  appointments. 

More  than  half  a  century  ago  the  centre  building  fronting 
on  Broad  Street,  was  erected  for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb.  The  wings  were  built  and  dormitories 
extended  when  needed  by  an  increase  of  pupils,  and  since  it  was 
first  occupied  in  the  autumn  of  1825,  it  has  been  managed  with 
the  strictest  integrity  and  the  most  rigid  economy. 

The  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  deaf  mutes  through  the 
effects  of  scarlet  fever  and  cerebro  spinal  meningitis,  constrained 
the  directors  to  risk  over-crowding  the  buildings.  Although 
the  dormitories  were  filled  with  beds,  and  the  schools  scattered 
in  basements  and  in  other  inconvenient  places,  yet  forty  pupils 
residing  in  this  state  were  excluded  from  the  institution  last  year. 

To  the  uninformed  and  unsympathizing,  this  exclusion  from 
education  may  not  seem  to  be  a  very  serious  wrong,  but  to  those 
who  can  rightly  estimate  the  value  of  instruction  to  deaf  mutes, 
it  seems  like  depriving  fellow-beings  of  a  participation  in  the 
highest  gifts  of  God,  and  consigning  them  to  a  condition,  worse 
in  some  respects  than  idiocy.  The  intellect  and  sensibilities  of 
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the  imbecile  are  feeble  or  undeveloped,  whilst  the  natural  powers 
of  mind  and  heart  in  the  deaf  mute,  are  fully  equal  to  those  of 
a  child  who  hears  and  speaks. 

Can  we  then  over-estimate  the  deprivation  and  suffering  of 
children  and  of  adults,  who  with  the  consciousness  of  high  powers, 
are  deprived  of  the  light  and  love  of  Heaven  as  revealed  in  the 
Bible,  and  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  education  and  training 
that  are  enjoyed  by  the  inmates  of  this  institution? 

That  this  thought  may  not  be  vague  but  very  definite,  I  will 
use  two  illustrations :  Here  is  a  little  girl,  a  whole  orphan,  from 
one  of  the  most  remote  counties  in  this  state.  She  came  here  a 
year  since,  more  like  a  tigress  than  a  human  being ;  wholly  un¬ 
educated  and  unused  to  placing  any  restraint  upon  her  desires. 

Her  fiercest  passions  were  easily  excited  by  the  least  opposition 
to  her  will,  and  then  she  would  spring  at  and  scratch  children 
who  intentionally  or  unintentionally  thwarted  her  desires. 

The  patient  educational  influences  and  the  loving  training  of 
this  institution  have  wrought  an  almost  miraculous  change,  which 
Mr.  Foster  the  principal,  will  presently  give  you  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing. 

There  sits  another  girl  who  having  been  in  this  institution 
several  years,  can  pass  an  examination  that  many  of  us  would 
shrink  from. 

There  are  still  higher  acquirements  through  the  unfolding  to 
the  deaf  mute  of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  too  sacred  to  exhibit 
in  public.  If  you  had  been  by  the  bedside  of  a  dying  girl, 
who  had  a  lucid  interval  just  before  the  spirit  left  her  emaciated 
body,  you  might  have  caught  a  glimpse  of  some  of  the  spiritual 
advantages  here  enjoyed.  She  sat  up  and  smilingly  pointed 
towards  the  sky,  making  the  sign  of  Jesus,  the  man  with  pierced 
hands,  and  then,  to  show  that  he  was  her  own  dear  Saviour,, 
seemed  to  fold  him  in  her  arms,  gradually  sinking  into  death 
“Asleep  in  Jesus,  blessed  sleep  from  which  none  ever  wake  to 
weep.” 

Can  we  over-estimate  this  opening  of  the  channel  of  inter¬ 
course  between  these  unfortunates  and  their  God  and  Saviour 
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and  their  consequent  ability  to  claim  as  children  beloved  the 
constant  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit?  Their  spiritual  apprehension 
of  divine  love  is  often  very  beautiful. 

The  moral  training  here  received  is  also  an  inestimable  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  inmates  of  the  institution  through  the  whole  of 
life.  The  after  conduct  of  about  1700  pupils  shows  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  benefit  by  this  training,  which  is  the  more 
practical  and  effective  because  of  collision  with  the  large  number 
of  inmates  in  the  institution. 

In  erecting  the  new  buildings,  the  directors  have  striven  to 
remove  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  institutional  life. 

The  possession  and  safe-keeping  of  property,  is  necessary  to 
enable  children  and  adults  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  in 
property.  People  in  all  lands  who  have  no  personal  possessions, 
are  invariably  pilferers  or  thieves.  Each  child  iu  this  institu¬ 
tion  will  now  have  a  closet  with  a  separate  key,  located  in  the 
play-room,  in  which  to  keep  its  treasures. 

Feminine  modesty  will  be  still  further  promoted  in  the  girls 
by  single  bath-rooms,  and  by  having  for  78  of  the  older  pupils 
separate  rooms  in  which  they  can  undress,  dress,  wash  them¬ 
selves,  and  what  is  still  more  important,  a  scriptural  injunction 
can  be  obeyed  by  reading  and  praying  in  private. 

Light,  cheerful,  well  ventilated  school-rooms  furnished  with 
separate  desks  for  each  pupil  and  with  cabinets  of  things  in 
common  use  will  increase  the  intellectual  advantages  of  the 
institution. 

The  question  why  did  you  not  build  in  the  country?  is  so  often 
asked  by  the  unthinking  and  by  the  penurious,  that  it  needs  an 
answer.  The  location  of  the  institution  is  very  healthful,  and  most 
of  these  children  are  from  the  country  where  they  spend  July 
and  August,  they  are  therefore  thoroughly  familiar  with  country 
life.  Other  occupations  seem  better  suited  to  the  deaf  mute  than 
that  of  farm  hands  or  dairy  maids.  As  their  education  is 
through  the  eye  alone,  it  is  found  that  the  activities  of  city  life 
and  the  infinite  variety  of  ideas  that  are  received  through  the 
sights  in  a  large  city,  are  most  important  helps  in  developing 
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the  mental  powers  of  the  deaf  mutes.  Surely  these  afflicted  ones 
should  have  advantages  if  possible  beyond  those  given  to  chil¬ 
dren  who  hear  and  speak. 

The  mind  of  the  teacher  is  also  freshened  by  contact  with 
fellow  beings,  and  this  relief  is  specially  necessary  to  those  who 
are  enduring  the  constant  strain  of  teaching  the  deaf  mute  the 
use  of  letters  and  the  sign  language,  or  to  speak. 

The  spacious  play-grounds  attached  to  the  enlarged  institution, 
will  afford  the  children  ample  opportunity  for  exercising  in  the 
open  air,  and  the  directors  deemed  relaxation  so  important,  that 
they  have  devoted  two  large  rooms  to  the  purposes  of  exercise 
and  play  during  inclement  weather,  and  after  the  evening  tasks 
have  been  finished. 

The  drainage  and  sewerage  have  received  much  consideration, 
and  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  money  they  are  complete. 

Nine  Ventilating  Stacks  of  unusual  dimensions  and  three  of 
lesser  capacity,  all  with  hot  air  pipes  in  the  centre,  will  afford 
an  unusually  frequent  change  of  air  by  day  and  by  night.  The 
dormitories  all  have  windows  on  both  sides,  and  the  objections 
to  this  mode  of  ventilation  have  been  remedied  by  placing  the 
beds  in  the  centre  of  the  rooms.  The  windows  can  thus  be 
opened  more  freely  than  if  the  heads  of  the  children  were  close 
by  them.  The  beds  were  so  placed  last  winter  as  an  experiment, 
and  it  resulted  in  an  unusual  exemption  from  colds  and  throat 
diseases. 

This  arrangement  possesses  another  advantage  as  the  warm 
exhalation  from  the  sleepers  rises  to  the  ceiling  and  fills  when 
it  touches  the  cold  external  walls,  where  it  is  drawn  off  by  ven¬ 
tilating  shafts,  instead  of  being  breathed  over  and  over  as  it  is 
when  the  heads  of  the  sleepers  are  near  the  cold  external  walls. 

In  remodeling  and  renovating  the  old  buildings,  and  in  the 
erection  of  the  new  structures,  the  directors  have  been  ably 
assisted  by  Messrs.  Furness  and  Hewitt,  the  architects,  with 
Mr.  Allen  Evans,  their  assistant,  and  by  Mr.  John  Keteham, 
the  contractor,  with  the  mechanics  who  worked  under  him, 
and  by  Mr.  James  Lyle,  the  superintendent  employed  by  the 
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committee.  Much  diligence  was  required  to  complete  these 
large  buildings,  and  the  alterations  and  repairs  in  less  than  eight 
months. 

The  old  building  could  well  accommodate  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pupils,  but  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  were 
crowded  into  it.  blow  there  is  ample  room  for  three  hundred  and 
fifty,  or  possibly  four  hundred  pupils,  but  the  number  this  season 
may  not  quite  reach  three  hundred.  The  new  structures  show 
that  brick,  the  best  building  material,  is  capable  of  producing 
an  architecturally  tasteful  building  in  far  less  time,  and  at  a 
smaller  cost,  than  if  constructed  of  any  other  durable  material. 

The  two  new  buildings  are  each  over  200  feet  long,  including 
in  the  north  structure,  thirty  feet  which  was  added  to  the  old 
building  to  increase  the  size  of  the  boys’  study  room.  The 
school  houses  on  Fifteenth  Street  are  53  by  61  feet  outside 
measure,  and  the  dormitories  are  30  feet  wide.  All  these 
buildings  have  light  dry  basement  rooms,  almost  on  a  level  with  ' 
the  ground.  They  are  three  stories  high,  with  spacious  lofts 
over  them.  The  walls  are  built  with  an  internal  air  space  to 
protect  the  rooms  from  dampness,  and  from  external  heat  in 
summer,  and  cold  in  winter.  The  new  buildings  are  separated 
from  the  old  by  two  iron  doors  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire,  and 
there  are  three  sets  of  stone  and  iron  staircases,  one  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  the  others  at  each  end  of  the  structure.  These  old 
buildings  are  supplied  with  fire  extinguishers,  and  a  fire-plug 
with  a  hose  permanently  attached  to  it  has  been  placed  on  ea:h 
floor  of  the  new  buildings. 

The  cost,  including  furniture  and  apparatus  for  the  schools 
will  not  exceed  $150,000.  The  following  liberal  contributions 
from  citizens  at  home  and  abroad  received  in  many  instances 
without  any  solicitation,  make  it  safe  to  estimate  that  $50,00o 
will  be  freely  given  towards  this  charitable  institution. 


J.  Gillingham”  Fell, 

$5000 

Mrs.  Susan  R.  Barton, 

$3000 

Est.  of  John  Bohlen,  dec’d, 

2500 

Alexander  Brown, 

1000 

Harry  Ingersoll, 

1000 

Joshua  T.  Jeanes, 

500 

Miss  Mary  T.  Fox, 

500 

Est.  Sam’l  M.  Fox,  dee’d, 

250 

Henry  J.  Williams, 

100 

Chas.  W.  Poultney, 

100 
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Members  of  the  legislature  and  the  committee  on  appropria¬ 
tions  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  have  satisfied  the  direc¬ 
tors  that  the  State  will  appropriate  $100,000  towards  the  cost  of 
the  building  on  receiving  a  pledge  that  the  deaf  mutes  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  shall  always  have  the  preference,  and  that  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  maintaining  them,  there  shall  be  no  charge  fix-  the 
use  of  the  building.  Until  this  appropriation  shall  be  made, 
the  interest  on  $100,000  that  the  Institution  has  just  born  wed 
from  the  Pennsylvania  Annuity  Company,  will  increase  the  cost 
of  educating  each  pupil.  The  appropriations  made  thus  far  by 
the  Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  towards  the  cost  of  ground  and 
of  the  buildings  has  averaged  $730  per  annum,  being  far  Ass 
than  the  necessary  expenditure  for  repairs. 

The  appreciation  of  this  Institution  by  the  State,  is  not  to  be 
measured  by  this  meagre  appropriation  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  when  other  states  have 
appropriated  more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars  for  the  erection 
of  similar  buildings.  Pennsylvania  has  given  all  that  the 
directors  ever  asked,  until  the  last  session  of  the  Legislature, 
when  the  bill  failed,  owing  to  a  lamentable  disagreement  between 
the  two  Houses,  but  the  directors  are  assured  that  this  will  be 
promptly  remedied  at  the  opening  of  the  coming  session.  It  is 
well  known,  that  the  Legislators  of  this  State,  have  no  disposition 
to  collect  a  full  share  of  taxes  from  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia, 
and  then  to  call  upon  them  to  erect  at  their  own  cost,  buildings 
in  which  the  deaf  mutes  of  the  whole  State  are  to  be  maintained 
and  educated.  Pennsylvania  is  ready  to  evince  a  true  sover¬ 
eignty  by  acts  of  mercy  towards  her  less  favored  children  ;  that 
sovereignty  may  not  be  viewed  as  a  mere  power  to  be  feared, 
but  as  a  parental  government  to  be  loved. 

At  its  last  session,  all  the  members  of  the  Legislature  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  far  the  education  of  deaf  mutes  de- 
velopes  their  delicacy  of  touch,  quickness  of  perception,  and 
other  qualities  fitting  them  to  become  intelligent  and  productive 
citizens,  instead  of  burdens  on  the  State. 

The  occupation  and  success  of  the  graduates  of  this  Institu- 
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tion  testify  to  its  efficiency  and  value.  The  Board  of  Managers 
desire  to  bear  the  strongest  testimony  to  the  valuable  services 
rendered  by  a  committee  of  ladies,  who  visit  the  Institution 
officially,  and  to  the  intelligent  devotion  of  the  officers  and 
teachers  to  the  education  and  training  of  the  pupils. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  constrained  to  refer  to  an  unfinished 
portion  of  the  building  that  the  directors  do  not  feel  warranted 
in  completing  with  the  funds  of  the  institution.  Two  blank 
niches  have  disfigured  the  front  of  the  edifice  for  more  than  half 
a  century.  I  suggest  that  the  friends  of  the  deaf  mute  now  fill 
them  Avith  statues  wrought  in  stone  or  marble  or  bronze.  It  is 
specially  appropriate  that  one  statue  should  represent  Bishop 
White  the  first  president  of  this  institution  the  eminent  philan¬ 
thropist  and  Christian  citizen.  For  the  other  statue  I  suggest  the 
familiar  figure  of  James  J.  Barclay,  Avliose  philanthropic  devotion 
to  this  institution  has  continued  through  41  years,  and  Avhose  integ¬ 
rity  has  been  so  unflinching  that  a  memento  of  him  on  the  A’ery 
fore-front  of  the  building  seems  specially  appropriate  and  in  these 
degenerate  days  it  will  be  useful  to  the  rising  generation.  If 
this  suggestion  meets  Avith  your  favor  I  feel  sure  that  some  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  board  Avill  be  Avilling  to  receive  subscrip¬ 
tions  that  the  plan  may  be  speedily  accomplished. 


